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It has been largely due to this solvent power 
of water, that man has been indebted for the 
gathering together of many of those mineral de- 
posits which are so valuable to him; and which 
otherwise might have been so widely diffused, as 
to be utterly useless, like the gold disseminated 
through the bricks of Philadelphia. Water has 
been one of the chief instruments in the hands 
of the Great Artificer of the Universe in fitting 
the earth for the habitation of man. 

It is not a mere matter of supposition, that the 
sea water of former ages differed in its composi- 
tion from that of the present ocean ; for fossil 
sea-waters are found in certain regions im- 
prisoned in the pores of the older stratified rocks. 
These are vastly richer in salts of Lime and 
Magnesia than those of the present sea ; because 
from these latter have been separated by chemi- 
cal processes much of the limestone beds that 
now exist. 
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For “ Tue Frienp.”” 


A Visit to the Nickel Mine in Lancaster Co., Pa. 


(Continued from page 162.) 

Chester Valley is a very interesting feature of 
the geology of Eastern Pennsylvania. It runs 
in a straight line from the Schuylkill River, 
where it is about two miles wide, through the 
whole of Chester County, and to about the mid- 
dle of the lower part of Lancaster County. It 
is a bed of magnesian limestone, the rocks of 
which, like nearly all others in South-eastern 
Pennsylvania, are much tilted ; the white marble 
strata, which are found along its southern edge, 
are sometimes quite vertical. This shows that 
since the limestone was deposited in its present 
situation it must have been subjected to the ac- 
tion of those forces which have produced ridges 
and inequalities in all parts of the earth. The 
most active of these forces has probably been 
the slow contraction of the earth’s surface due 
to its gradual cooling, which has left it in a con- 
dition compared by one geologist to an apple 
slightly wilted, in which tiny hills and valleys 
have taken the place of its formerly smooth 
surface. 

Lime and Magnesia are abundant among the 
materials which compose our earth, so that there 
is no difficulty in accounting for their presence 
in immense quantities; but it is an interesting 
subject of inquiry to ascertain how these have 
been thus gathered together into such great beds, 
instead of being diffused through every part of 
the earth’s substance, as they probably were in 
the beginning. It has been through the solvent 
power of water, aided by heat and the presence 
of Chlorine and other substances which have an 
attraction for these earths. The composition of 
both the ocean and the atmosphere was probably 
very different in former geologic times from 
what it now is; and both the water and the air 
were much more heavily charged with substances 
in solution. A bay or arm of the ocean, it is 
believed, occupied the site of this limestone 
valley ; and as the waters flowed into it from the 
adjacent country, holding certain salts in solu- 
tion, there resulted a precipitation of the lime 
and magnesia which had been dissolved in the 
ocean, and which descended to the bottom in 
the form of Carbonates of Lime and Magnesia, 
such as we now find there. In the subsequent 
changes, which twisted and ridged the whole face 
of the country ; and lifted it far above the level 
of the sea, this valley partook. 











Leaving behind us “ the valley,” with its many 
points of interest, my friend conveyed me to the 
neighborhood where the Western Quarterly 
Meeting is held. He was an observant farmer, 
and his conversation was both interesting and 
instructive. One trait in the instincts of the 
chicken family, I did not remember to have 
heard mentioned before. It was, that if the 
chickens went to their roosts early, the next 
morning would certainly have fine weather; but 
if they continued scratching for food till a late 
hour, rain was sure to follow. There was in- 
struction also in his remarks on the perpetual 
vigilance that was necessary to keep a farm free 
from weeds—cutting them up as soon as they 
appeared, and never allowing one to mature its 
seed. How well would it be, if all Christians 
kept as strict a watch against the growth of evil 
habits or the intrusion of evil thoughts into their 
minds! 

We lodged that night at the house of a Friend, 
where we enjoyed the society of congenial spirits. 
Among the suggestive thoughts which were 
brought forward in the freedom of conversation, 
was the effect which ritualism and superstitious 
observances sometimes have upon the minds of 
persons who at heart are desirous of knowing the 
Truth. Where outward performances and mere 
opinions are suffered to take the place of vital 
religion in a community, such persons are some- 
times disgusted, and renounce all profession of 
religion, which they confound with the coun- 
terfeit of it presented to them for adoption. Yet 
they might be prepared to recognize the distine- 
tion between right and wrong, the sense of which 
produced in the heart by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, lies at the foundation of true re- 
ligion. 

This brought to mind the impressive statement 
of Robert Barclay in the Proposition of his 
Apology which treats of Worship; who says :— 
“ When I came into the silent assemblies of God's 
people, I felt a secret power among them, which 
touched my heart ; and as I gave way unto it, I 
found the evil weakening in me, and the good 
raised up; and so I became thus knit and united 
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A Religious and Literary Journal. 





unto them, hungering more and more after the 
increase of this power and life, whereby I might 
feel myself perfectly redeemed. And indeed 
this is the surest way to become a Christian, to 
whom afterwards the knowledge and understand- 
ing of principles will not be wanting, but will 
grow up so much as is needful, as the natural 
fruit of this good root.” 

It is not so much the convincement of the un- 
derstanding as the change of heart, on which the 
spread of religion depends. In connection with 
this subject, one of the company referred to the 
view advanced by the celebrated John Foster in 
one of his essays, that whenever the world is 
favored with a more general and effectual re- 
vival of religion, it will be the result of a fresh 
outpouring of the Spirit of Christ. 

To depend on outward training and study as 
a preparation for the exercise of Christian min- 
istry, is a departure from its true ground, as 
viewed by the Society of Friends; who have ever 
regarded it as a Divine gift, and have looked 
upon submission to the internal operations of 
Grace as the one essential preparation—making 
them quick of understanding to know the Lord’s 
messages, and faithful in their delivery. What- 
ever may be the outward attainments of such 
true ministers, they are concerned that their 
preaching should not be “ with enticing words 
of man’s wisdom, but in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and with power.” 

The commingling of thought and feeling with 
which we were favored, recalled the language of 
the Psalmist, “ How good and how pleasant it is, 
for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 

Of the Quarterly Meeting itself, not much 
need be said. It was a satisfactory occasion, and 
the business was harmoniously transacted; but 
the current of Divine life and enjoyment was 
not thought by some to rise so high as at some 
former seasons. One of the most interesting 
subjects that came before it, was the indulged 
meeting opened at Kennet Square, in the Ninth 
Month. Much interest appears to be felt in it 
by the Friends residing in that town; the at- 
tendance has been larger than was expected, and 
the meetings were thought to be often favored 
with a comfortable degree of solemnity. If 
Friends there keep their right places in the 
truth, there is hope that this meeting will be- 
come permanently established. 

On the morning of the 24th, our projected 
visit to the Nickel Mine was paid. Leaving 
the neighborhood of West Grove at an early 
hour, we came after a time to the Newport and 
Gap Pike—leading from Newport, below Wil- 
mington, on the Delaware River, to the Gap in 
Mine Ridge, where the Pennsylvania Railroad 
enters the broad valleys of Lancaster County. 
It was formerly a most important thoroughfare, 
along which the farmers of Lancaster County 
hauled their wheat and other produce to tide- 
water, by the shortest available route. The con- 
struction of railroads has taken from it a large 
part of the travel. 

The Gap is a very marked depression in the 
Mine Ridge in Lancaster County. When the 
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Pennsylvania Railroad was first constructed 
through it, the contractors found almost insuper- 
able difficulty in laying the tracks at the level 
fixed by the engineers, owing to the presence of 
a large body of quicksand, fed by the springs of 
the high ground adjoining; which continually 
By planking and piling 
and other devices, this was finally overcome, but 
at a great expense. Some years ago the railroad 
company wished to lower the rails about 18 feet 
more, so as to diminish the grade which they 
were then compelled to use in reaching the sum- 
mit of the pass, and which required them either 
to lessen the number of cars, or increase the 
locomotive power of their freight trains. 
former experience with the treacherous gap had 
not been forgotten; and no contractor was found 
willing to undertake the task for a specified sum. 
So the company carried the plan into effect with 
their own employees—but at enormous cost—as 
we could well believe as we rode over the bridge 
on the carriage road, from which we looked 
down on the track, and saw the width and depth 
of the excavation. 

The route we had come gave us the advantage 
of seeing this and other points of interest, but 
when we left the Gap, we paid rather dearly for 
it, for the road from that point was so miserably 
cut up into deep ruts, by the heavy mining 
teams, and these had suddenly frozen in their 
rough condition, that after spending about an 
hour and a half in going four miles, we were 
truly glad to reach our destination without brok- 
en wheels or other accident. 


as though the deeps were round about thee, 
and the weeds wrapped about thy head, thou 
knowest in whom thou hast believed and trusted, 
and who has delivered thee in more than six 
* * JT often feel as though I wanted 
the prayers of my friends, I mean the faithful ; 
for of ourselves what can we do? 
mourn as a dove, or cry as children, but is this 
enduring what is needful for us with patience? 
To be left for a longer season with scarce a ray 
of light or a crumb to feed upon, this, as John 
Barclay expresses it, is indeed a trial of faith.” 


Tenth Month 28th, 1867. 
have arisen in my heart, that I may be preserved 
content in the will and ordering of the Lord con- 
cerning me; and that his arm of power may be 
stretched out for my preservation from the snares 
of Satan; that my strength and confidence may 
ever be in a Higher Power, and feeling that I 
have no might of my own, and if I am kept in 
true filial fear and trust to the end of my days, 
it will not be through any merit of mine.” 

Eleventh Month 6th, 1869. “On awaking 
this morning this language of Scripture arrested 
my mind, I will renew thy youth or strength as 
the eagle’s, and a little encouragement seemed to 
be felt, still to struggle on, trusting in that Al- 
mighty Power which alone can renew our youth 
as the eagle’s, which alone can quicken and 
May my soul live and not die ; live 
in the sensible, heartfelt experienee that I am 
not wholly forsaken, not cast off forever.” 


“Fresh desires 


flowed in upon them. 


In the Eleventh Month of the next year, he 
again wrote to the same friend : 





“Well, my dear 
quently thought of thee to-day, as well as at 
other times, and have felt a measure of the fel- 
lowship of the gospel flow in my heart towards 
thee, and a freedom to tell thee so. 
doubt but thou hast stripping and proving sea- 
sons, as well as my poor self and others, but I 
trust thou wilt never be tempted to cast away 
the shield of faith, as though thou hadst never 
been anointed with the Royal oil. 
that because iniquity shall abound, the love of 
many shall wax cold; does not and has not in- 
iquity mightily abounded, to the bearing down 
and keeping down the gentle, meek, and peace- 
able spirit of the gospel in many, who have been 
making profession thereof.” 


, 1 have fre- 


Near this time he wrote as follows to two of 
his children: 


“Whilst children no doubt often feel anxious 
for the right getting along of their parents, 
parents are also very often deeply concerned for 
the best welfare of their children ; and as each 
are endeavoring to move along in their proper 
spheres, they are mutually helpful to each other. 
May this be our experience not only now but 
in time to come, if we are spared a few more 
fleeting years. Our children all feel very near 
and dear to me, never more so than at the pre- 
sent, and my greatest desire for them is, as for- 
merly, that they may be found walking in the 
path of the just, which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. Something may be re- 
quired of thee more than simply literary in- 
Attend to every right opening to 
impress the tender minds of the children with 
their accountability for thoughts, words, and 
I hope thou mayest be enabled to per- 
form thy whole duty at that place, so long as 
it may be best for thee to remain ; and what can 
be of more lasting benefit to those under thy 
care, than a bright and shining example.” 





First Month, 1864. 
“O, I trust thou wilt never give up 
the true Counsellor for any other ; for surely He 
has guided thee from thy youth; He has been 
with thee in six troubles, and will not forsake 
thee in the seventh, as thou continues to look 
But why should I thus write to one 
who has seen more of the Lord’s wonders in the 
deep, than I ever expect to see while in muta- 
This much, however, I have learned: I 
cannot save myself of myself; I cannot keep my- 
self alive in a spiritual sense. 
(and I thought I might revive it) the sufferings 
of the Saviour, and the cruelty of his persecutors 


(To be concluded.) 






For “Tue Frienp.”’ 


Some Account of Joseph Wilson. 


(Continued from page 162.) 


First Month 29th, 1860. “ Although no record 
may appear for the last twelve months or more, 
yet I am still spared ; in order (may it be found) 
that I may be fitted and prepared for a passage 
into eternity, as stainless as was that of the dear 
child whose lifeless corpse lay in this room one 
She was pleasant and helpful to me 


A few days ago 
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through life, and as she gradually and calmly 
descended to the grave, the tender ties of nature 
Never did I fully know the strength 
of a father’s love, until the last few days of her 
life, when neither parental affection nor human 
intervention, could longer be of any avail. 
it not been that she committed herself wholly 
and entirely into the hands of Omnipotence, 
with a comfortable hope that He would gra- 
ciously receive her into his resting place, how 
deep indeed would our sorrow be! we feel the 
bereavement ; yet we rejoice in the belief that 
she is gathered in peace and is safe.” 

Fifth Month 13th. “Again and again brought 
into the stripping room ; none to look to, or trust 
in, but our Almighty Creator; and the light of 
his countenance much veiled from me. Though 
He slay me, yet will I endeavor to trust in 


were brought fresh to my remembrance. 
only was He reviled, scoffed at, and spit upon, 
but a crown of thorns put upon his head, vinegar 
mingled with gall given Him to drink, and He 
was nailed to the cross. 
in my mind: what hast thou suffered, or what 
wilt thou endure for his sake? 
though I have strength to make any promise, 
only as He may be pleased to enable me to per- 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


“ Having the form of godliness, but denying 
the power thereof.” 

It is sad to see so many, who call themselves 
Christians, settling down into a form, or routine 
of observances, without showing the “ life hid 
with Christ in God,” knowing nothing of abid- 
ing in the true vine, that they may bring forth 
fruit, but resting instead, in works, bring noth- 
ing but leaves, forgetting that, “not by works 
of righteousness, which we have done, but ac- 
cording to his mercy He saves us, by the wash- 
ing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Yet, while denying the form, 
without the life, we must needs take care, that 
we do not err on the other hand, in fearing a 
due observance of those things, which may be 
of use to us, for itis our Heavenly Father’s way, 
often to use outward means to arouse us to 4 
sense of our true condition. 

I have been led into these reflections, by the 
ground some take in regard to the daily reading 
of the Holy Scriptures in our families ; a prac- 
tice, which, I believe George Fox and his con- 
temporaries, were concerned to observe ; but these 
objectors say it is only a form, or will degener- 
ate into mere form: but this, if so, is the fault of 
the persons, not the practice. On that ground we 
might omit to gather together for worship, for 
fear it might degenerate into a form ; and so be 


It seemed to turn thus 


I do not feel as 


Fifth Month 15th, 1864. 
through which my mind passes, seem almost as 
great, and as frequent, as of the climate in which 
my lot is cast; sometimes favored with a little 
help and strength and encouragement to press 
forward towards the mark for the prize, and 
again left as a wanderer in a land of pits and 
snares, not feeling able to lay hold of any help, 
or scarcely so much as the poor publican of lift- 
ing up my eyes towards heaven and exclaiming, 
‘Lord be merciful to me a sinner. 

Fifth Month, 1866. 


“The changes 


Holy Ghost.” 


In the Sixth Month of the following year he 
thus writes to a friend : 


“T thought on perusing thy letter that thy 
sky, or the canopy of thy mind was more serene ; 
that Divine love and favor were more sensibly 
partaken of, than at some other times; well, if 
such is at times our experience, is it not as a 
brook by the way? a time of renewal of covenant 
and thankfulness of heart. But I have frequent- 
ly thought, that these seasons of favor precede 
baptisms, even deeper plunges than we may have 
before known ; and if thou should sometimes feel 


“The effusions of heart 
have been, this morning, make me a pillar in 
the temple of my God, that shall go no more 
out; for I am sensible that weakness and temp- 
tation press heavily upon me, and I am often 
made to feel that unless the Lord helps me to 
overcome, vain are my own efforts. May I never 
cast away the shield of faith in the Captain of 
salvation, or put my trust in any power beneath 
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led to reject all outward means of drawing 
near to the Father in spirit, and testifying in 
whom we do believe. 

It feels to me that the gathering together of 
our families, once a day, at least, reading a por- 
tion of the Scriptures, and observing a solemn 
pause, having the children to understand why 
we sit thus silent, will be blest to our souls. As 
we feel the drawings of Divine love to pray for 
another and praise the Lord for his many mer- 
cies, let us obey, not only secretly, but vocally, 
that the children and others may know our 
travail of soul on their behalf, as well as our 
own. 

George Fox says, in one of his epistles, “ We 
declare that we esteem it a duty, incumbent on 
us, to pray with and for, to teach, instruct and 
admonish those in and belonging to our families, 
as may be seen in Jeremiah 10th, 25, ‘ Pour out 
thy fury upon the heathen, that know thee not, 
and upon the families that call not upon thy 
name.’” I have wondered whether in times past, 
there has not been a lack among us, of calling 
upon his name in our families, and I do not see 
that it is only to be laid upon those who are in 
the station of minister, but upon all really con- 
cerned heads of families; and I would ask, if 
there may not have been an unacknowledged 
unwillingness to consider whether the drawings 
to prayer have not been meant to be vocally 
offered? Noone could more truly condemn a 
lifeless prayer than I do, and have cause to, 
from my own experience, having once, after 
offering vocal prayer, a feeling of such horror, 
fur fear it was an unsanctified offering, as I 
never wish to experience again. Although it 
was afterward shown me that the offering was 
accepted, I believe the suffering was permitted 
that I might learn a lesson ever after, to wait 
upon the pure teachings of Christ my Saviour, 
and his drawings to vocal prayer, which, I 
believe, we will often feel, if we were entirely 
willing to give up thereunto. R. Barclay says: 
“Though we affirm that none ought to go about 
prayer without this motion, yet we do not deny 
but such sin as neglect prayer; but their sin is, 
in that they come not to that place where they 
may feel that which would lead them thereunto. 

“And therefore we question not, but many, 
through neglect of this inward watchfulness and 
retiredness of mind, miss many precious oppor- 
tunities to pray, and thereby are guilty in the 
sight of God; yet would they sin if they set 
about the act until they first felt the influence.” 

And is it not incumbent upon parents to 
teach their children to pray? (as our Saviour 
taught his Disciples to pray, and they were but 
as children in experience), not in any formal 
words, but to bring their childish wants, trials, 
and struggles to the Saviour, who hears them 
just as truly as the parents. And are not we 
commanded to come with the faith of the little 
child? My own darling boy, said to me, one 
night recently, when I sat beside his bed, after 
seeing him snugly tucked in, “ Mother, don’t 
thee see why the robbers don’t break into our 
house? Why, I ask Heavenly Father every 
night not to let them, and don’t thee see, He 
don’t let them?” I suppose he had heard us 
talking about the recent robberies in the country. 
I believe we can hardly realize the comfort it is 
to little children to feel that the dear Saviour is 
watching and caring for them, and that they 
can speak to Him themselves. It has also, I 
believe, the effect of drawing parent and child 
together in a common love and acknowledg- 

ment of our dependence upon the same loving 
Father. So while we abhor the form without 
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godliness, let us be careful that we have the 
form with godliness, the spirit and the power, for 
“He giveth liberally and upbraideth not.” 
It is the letter alone that killeth, it is the 
spirit that gives it life. R. 
Twelfth Month 13, 1888. 





For “ Tus Frienp.”’ 


Barclay of Ury. 
(Concluded from page 164.) 

If you ask me what led me to Aberdeen, I 
shall tell you Whittier and the Barclays—or, 
to put it more correctly, the Barclays and 
Whittier. I wanted to walk 

“Up the street of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green,” 
where that bravest of the early Friends, who 
probably made greater social sacrifices for his 
faith than any other of them, had lived, suffered 
and died. 

And so, just so soon as I had brushed away 
the dust of travel, I asked my kind and at- 
tentive host of the “Imperial” if there were 
“any Quakers in Aberdeen.” He could not 
tell me of one: thought they were all dead; 
but his good wife brought her wits to bear 
upon my question, and at last put me in the 
way of finding their meeting-house and its care- 
taker. It was a plain, comfortable house, on a 
side street. From its care-taker I learned that 
meetings were regularly held there, that next 
day would be their Monthly Meeting, that with 
a few exceptions most of their members lived 
out of the city. After this, 1 went to look for 

“—the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, thro’ iron grates he heard 
Meek disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen.” 

I had a hard time to find it, the great town 
hall having lately been built on the site of its 
main building, though the old tower of the 
prison is left. I had a letter to the Chief of 
the Police, which my landlord had given me, 
and he took much trouble to find an old, old, 
disused key, and then, in the darkness, we 
climbed up into the old tower. The iron grated 
windows are still there, and in these rooms, 
doubtless, the Friends had been imprisoned. 
We were begrimed with dust when we came 
down, but we had seen the Tolbooth. 

Next day I went to the meeting-house, where 
were about twenty Friends, and the meeting 
was a silent one. The Friends were very kind, 
and after meeting two of them went with me to 
several places of interest: the University, the 
ancient meeting-house of Friends—now much 
decayed—and to the stone-yards where granite 
is polished. For this city of Aberdeen is built 
almost entirely of granite, and here the art of 
polishing this stone is brought to great per- 
fection. Queen Street, though not equal in 
beauty to Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, is yet a 
handsome street, with many imposing structures 
in it. But the universal use of granite gives 
the city rather a cold, gloomy appearance. We 
passed by the old “kirk,” which is a kirk no 
longer, and “the college green” is now an 
enclosure with but little that is green in it. 

After I had parted from my kind friends, I 
took the train to Stonehaven, the station nearest 

Urie or Ury, as it is indifferently written. There 
was no difficulty whatever in learning where 
Ury was. It is as familiar to the people of 
Aberdeen now as it was two centuries ago. 
Indeed it is one of those great houses in which 
they take much pride. I took up the morning 
paper, and almost the first paragraph I saw 
was, “ Floral fair at Stonehaven,” at which the 
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laird of Ury had made some pleasing remarks, 
which were reported in full. But the laird of 
Ury is no longer a Barclay, but a gentleman 
of wealth, having large interests in iron and 
coal, by name Baird. The ride to Stonehaven 
is a beautiful one. It is alongside the sea-coast 
and so far as the eye can see is the great German 
Ocean, while the rocky coast is indented with 
little bays which give shelter to boats and are a 
pretty feature in the scenery. Fancy a rail- 
road along the cliffs at Newport and you have 
some idea of this. I could but think how, in 
their young days at least, the Barclays must 
have enjoyed this grand old ocean. Ury is 
about two miles or less from Stonehaven. There 
was a livery stable close by the station, and I 
tried to get “a trap,” but in vain—every one 
was out or engaged. This was most disappoint- 
ing; to be so near and yet so far, was indeed 
tantalizing. There was an omnibus from one 
of the hotels in Stonehaven, which is some 
distance from the station, and in the opposite 
direction from Ury, and I hired it. I know 
the driver took advantage of my necessities, 
but I could not be penny wise and pound 
foolish, and so, mounted on top of this empty 
"bus, at a good pace, we started off for Ury. It 
was a beautiful, bright, sunny morning—one of 
the very few which the British people had 
during the past summer. Driving by a high 
stone wall, we soon reached the lodge, and were 
admitted without hesitation to the park. And 
here began a series of surprises. We entered 
by a handsome gateway into a magnificent 
park, through which we drove, as it seemed to 
me, for nearly two miles. To my great surprise, 
I found the hall of Ury to be not merely a 
handsome country house but almost palatial in 
its character, at least much more like a palace 
than anything I had seen in Scotland, excepting 
Balmoral. I drove up to the door of this palace, 
seated on top of the "bus, then rang the bell 
and sent in my card. The house seemed full of 
guests, and I own I was a little nervous while I 
waited in the library. Presently a gentleman 
came in who gave me his name and excused 
the laird of Ury, who was entertaining his 
friends at luncheon. I told him I was a Phila- 
delphian, a Friend, and much interested in 
David and Robert Barclay. He was very kind 
and polite; told me that the Hall was modern, 
and though he kindly offered to show me 
through the house, because it was modern,* I 
declined. “ But,” said he, “ you must see the 
grave of Robert Barclay, the Apologist,” and 
so, calling a lad who was passing by, he gave 
him the key of the little house which has been 
built over the graves of the Barclays. 

My coachman had galloped back to the 
station with his'’bus, and there was nothing to 
do but to go on foot, which, with my young 
guide, I did. It was a long, long, walk, through 
the park. We passed by the dove cotes, the 
kennels, even a bear house, with a bear in it, 
by pretty tenant houses, and other appointments 
of a grand estate. Then we had to climb a 
fence and walk a long distance through the 
fields before we reached the top of a high hill 
on which is built this house of the dead.t The 





*It is nearly forty years since Ury ceased to belong 
to the family of Barclay. An engraving of the old 
hall and meeting house, by Wm. Miller of Edinburgh, 
is still extant, and it is said that these were taken 
down A. D. 1855. 

+“On the 12th of the month called October, 1686, 
David Barclay’s body was borne to a new burial place, 
selected as such by himself, situated on a rising emi- 
nence, near a mile to the northwest of his house.”— 
John Barclay, in Journal of Alex. Jaffray. 
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sun had now become very hot; I had to hurry 
for fear of being too late for my returning 
train, and was really almost exhausted when, at 
last, I reached the summit of the hill. 

In an enclosure of considerable extent is a 
house, looking not unlike a Wesleyan chapel. 
The lad unlocked the door, and I entered the 
room, which, with its earth floor and stone 
walls, looked very bare and unattractive. The 
first half of the house is used as a place of 
burial for the family of Baird; then an inner 
door was opened, and I| stood by the graves of 
David and of Robert Barclay. It is not a 
pleasant looking place; the floor is of earth 
and levelled. ‘There are memorials telling of 
the antiquity of the house of Matthers and of 
Ury; but in the wall are two very plain and 
simple tablets which interested me much more. 
The inscriptions on these read thus :— 

“The grave of Colonel David Barclay of Urie, 
son and heir of David Barclay of Matthers, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Livingston of Dunshany. 
He was born Anno 1610, bought the Barony of 
Urie 1648. Having Religiously abdicated the 
world, he joyned in 1666 the Quakers, and died 
12th of October, 1686.” 

Close by this another tablet reads :— 

“The grave of Robert Barclay of Urie. Author 
of the Apologie for the Quakers, son and heir of 
Colonel David Barclay of Urie, and Katherin, 
the daughter of the first Sir Robert Gordon. 
He was born Dec. 23: 1648, and died October 
3: 1690. Also his wife Christian, daughter of 
Gilbert Molleson, merchant in Aberdeen. She 
was born Anno 1647 and died Feb. 14, 1723.” 

The hill commands a view of highly cultivated 
country, and in the distance were glimpses of 
the great North Sea. I had to hurry back, 
through the magnificent park, to the station, 
but I had seen where had lived and had died 
two of the bravest and noblest of the early 
Friends. 





Lend a Helping Hand.—I shall never forget 
the feelings I had once when climbing one of the 
pyramids of Egypt. When half-way up, my 
strength failing, I feared I should never be able 
to reach the summit or get back again. I well 
remember the help given, by Arab hands, draw- 
ing me on farther ; and the step I could not quite 
make myself, because too great for my wearied 
frame, the little help given me—sometimes more 
and sometimes less—enabled me to go up, step 
by step, step by step, until at last I reached the 
top, and breathed the pure air, and had a grand 
look out from that lofty height. And so, in life’s 
journey, we are climbing. We are feeble. Every 
one of us, now and then, needs a little help; and 
if we have risen a step higher than some others, 
let us reach down for our brother's hand, and 
help him to stand beside us. And thus, joined 
hand in hand, we shall go on conquering, step 
by step, until the glorious eminence shall be 
gained.— Bishop Simpson. 





AFTER the battle of Salamanca, Lord Hill 
observed a soldier leaning in a gloomy mood 
upon his firelock, while round him lay mangled 
thousands of French and English. “ What are 

ou thinking of, my man?” said his lordship. 
Che soldier started, and after saluting his gen- 
eral, said, “I was thinking, my lord, how many 
widows and orphans I have this day made for 
one shilling.” 





A MAN must have some knowledge before he 
can see his own ignorance. One born blind 
never knows what darkness means; one born 
deaf never knows what silence means. 
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A LEGEND OF THE LAKE. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





Should you go to Center Harbor, 
As haply you sometimes may, 

Sailing up the Winnipesaukee 
From the hills of Alton Bay,— 


Into the heart of the highlands, 
Into the north wind free, 

Through the rising and vanishing Islands, 
Over the mountain sea,— 


To the little hamlet lying 
White in its mountain fold, 
Asleep by the lake, and dreaming 
A dream that is never told,— 


And in the Red Hill’s shadow 
Your pilgrim home you make, 
Where the chambers open to sunrise, 
The mountains and the lake,— 


If the pleasant picture wearies, 
As the fairest sometimes will, 

And the weight of the hills lies on you, 
And the water is all too still,— 


If in vain the peaks of Gunstock 
Redden with sunrise fire, 

And the sky and the purple mountains 
And the sunset islands tire,— 


If you turn from in-door thrumming 
And the clatter of bowls without, 
And the folly that goes on its travels 

Bearing the city about,— 


And the cares you left behind you 
Come hunting along your track, 

As Blue-Cap in German fable 
Rode on the traveller’s pack,— 


Let me tell you a tender story 
Of one who is now no more, 

A tale to haunt like a spirit 
The Winnipesaukee shore,— 


Of one who was brave and gentle, 
And strong for manly strife, 
Riding with cheering and music 

Into the journey of life. 


Faltering and failing midway 
In the Tempter’s subtle snare, 
The chains of an evil habit 
He bowed himself to bear. 


Over his fresh young manhood 
The bestial veil was flung,— 
The curse of the wine of Circe, 
The spell her weavers sung. 


Yearly did hill and lakeside 
Their summer idyls frame; 
Alone in his darkened dwelling 
He hid his face for shame. 


The music of life’s great marches 
Sounded for him in vain; 

The voices of human duty 
Smote on his ear like pain. 


In vain over island and water 
The curtains of sunset swung ; 
In vain on the beautiful mountains 
The pictures of God were hung. 


The wretched years crept onward, 
Each sadder than the last ; 

All the bloom of life fell from him, 
All the freshness and greenness past. 


But deep in his heart forever 
And unprofaned he kept 
The love of his saintly mother 

Who in the graveyard slept. 


His house had no pleasant pictures ; 
Its comfortless walls were bare ; 
But the riches of earth and ocean, 
Could not purchase his mother’s chair. 


The old chair, quaintly carven, 
With oaken arms outspread, 
Whereby, in long gone twilights, 

His childish prayers were said. 


For thence in his lone night watches, 
By moon or starlight dim, 

A face full of love and pity, 
And tenderness looked on him. 


think me unmindful of thy suggestion that I 
should sometimes report my movements to the 
readers of THE FRIEND ; one ought not hastily 
to circulate impressions of new countries and 
people, however accurate they may be, until 
they have been verified by renewed observation 
and sifted by careful discrimination, and as yet 
we have been living so quietly in our new quar- 
ters, and moving about so little that I hardly am 
in a position for a traveller’s stock-taking. How- 
ever, I will not miss the opportunity of a fourth 
day of imprisonment by storm, during a jour- 
ney in the Lebanon, to let thee know that all 
goes well, and nothing, I trust, comes amiss to us. 
The mention of the storm is somewhat strange, 
when one thinks of the way in which one longed 
and ached for the autumn rains three weeks or 
a month ago. 
such rapid change of climate was possible in 
these latitudes? I remember driving out from 
Beyrout to the Dog River, to see the inscription 
left by the Egyptian and Assyrian kings on the 
rocks at the mouth of the river, a hot sirocco 
wind was blowing down from the mountains, 
and although it was not yet sunrise, and the 
wind had come right over the top of Lebanon, 
the thermometer stood at ninety-three degrees. 
Since then the early rain has come, the valleys 
in the Lebanon are green with the springing of 
freshly sown wheat, and the stony hill-sides 
bright with crocuses of every color; and now, 
as I write this, the mountains which I crossed 
four days ago are clad in their first new snow, 
(there is always a rag or two of the old coat 
underneath), and if one wished to return by the 
way one came, there is no opportunity. And 
these sudden changes in the course of the year, 
have something of an analogy in the contrast 








And oft, as the grieving presence 
Sat in his mother’s chair, 

The groan of his self-upbraiding 
Grew into wordless prayer. 








At last in the moonless midnight 
The summoning angel came, 
Severe in his pity, touching 
The house with fingers of flame. 








The red light flashed from its windows 
And flamed from its sinking roof; 
And bafiled and awed before it 
The villagers stood aloof. 









They shrank from the falling rafters, 
They turned from the furnace glare; 
But its tenant cried “God help me! 
I must save my mother’s chair.” 








Under the blazing portal, 
Over the floor of fire, 

He seemed, in the terrible splendor, 
A martyr on his pyre! 








In his face the mad flames smote him 
And stung him on either side; 

But he clung to the sacred relic,— 
By his mother’s chair he died! 








O mother, with human yearnings! 
O saint, by the altar stairs! 

Shall not the dear God give thee 
The child of thy many prayers i 











O Christ! by whom the loving, 
Though erring, are forgiven, 

Hast thou for him no refuge , 
No quiet place in Heaven? 







Give palms to thy strong martyrs, 
And crown thy saints with gold, 
But let the mother welcome 
Her lost one to thy fold! 















7 For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 
Syrian Notes. 


BAALBEK, SyRIA. 
Eleventh Month 12th, 1888. 


My Dear Friend:—I hope thou wilt not 







Who would have believed that 
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brother of Moses; Sennacherib, whose invading 
army was destroyed in a night, before Jerusalem ; 
Marcus Aurelius, the wise Roman emperor; 
Sultan Selim, and others. These inscriptions 
have been noted by eminent travellers from the 
days of Maundrell. Dr. Hilprecht has suc- 
ceeded in photographing these inscriptions, in- 
cluding a portion of them hitherto deemed 
hopelessly out of reach. He has also discovered 
a Latin inscription unobserved by any of his 
predecessors. With the enthusiasm of a scientist, 
although he was suffering from fever, Dr. Hil- 
precht passed some eighteen hours in this work, 
most of the time on a ladder, with a sharp 
wind blowing fiercely upon him.—Sunday School 
Times. 


The Penalty of Folly.—The custom of using 
artificial and unnatural means to produce 
physical beauty deserves to be severely con- 
demned. Many constitutions have been broken 
down by it, and in some cases permanently. 
The Youth’s Companion relates an instance in 
which six girls in a New England town under- 
took to improve their complexion by eating 
various articles. Four out of the six soon began 
to pay the penalty of their folly. “The coffee- 
eater became a victim to insomnia, and was so 
nervous and timid that little things made her 
ery and tremble as with terror. The clove- 
eater had become a victim to hysteria, and was 
in a deplorable state. Those who had the starch 
habit, learned to the full extent the meaning of 
dyspepsia ;” and, after all, they failed to become 
beautiful. The freshness of youth and health 
faded from their cheeks, and the luster of real 
beauty departed from their eyes. Wholesome 
food, plenty of exercise, and fresh air are the 
means provided by the Creator for beautifying 
the human complexion. Other means invented 


by men may seem for a time to accomplish the 
desired end, but their vanity will be manifest at 
last.— Christian Advocate. 


Electrical Phenomena on Pike's Peak. — A 
writer to the Christian Advocate, from the signal 
station on Pike’s Peak, says :— 

“An unpleasant feature of the summer as- 
cents, though a very curious and interesting 
one, is the electrical storm, which is an almost 
daily occurrence during the rainy months. 
While a thunder-storm is passing over the 
Peak, the electricity seems to gather on every 
point of rock or iron, and a sharp buzzing 
sound is heard. The same peculiar sound is 
heard coming from the hand or finger if it is 
wet and held above the head, and it feels as if 
it were a small-sized pin-cushion stuck through 
and through with pins and needles. 

“Sometimes when the storm is violent, the 
horses going up or down the trail are charged 
with the electricity, the hair snaps if touched, 
and a sharp shock may be felt if by chance the 
rider happens to touch an ear. His own hair 
actually crackles and stands on end; but no 
doubt the latter action is augmented by the 
fear of the novice. 

“A little of such an adventure is enjoyed, but 
when it becomes too strong and the lightning 
plays in too close proximity, followed by ex- 
ceedingly loud and startling claps of thunder, 
it is not, at all pleasant. Several times the 
station has been struck by lightning, although 
no serious harm has resulted to either the 
building or its occupants. The large stove in 
the centre of the office offers a very convenient 
conductor, and, occasionally, during the phe- 
nomenon, if it is accidently touched, surprises 
the offender and gives him a heavy shock.” 


Benefits of Fungi.—Blights, rusts, mildews, 
and molds, often seem inveterate enemies of 
man, and yet it is becoming more and more 
evident that in many respects they are of the 
greatest blessing to our race. They are es- 
pecially beneficial in keeping down the number 
of injurious insects. The fly-fungus, a flossy 
organism, attacks the house-fly, and fastens it 
to a pane of glass, the wall, or anything the 
fly may be resting on. Innumerable flies are 
destroyed by it. To a much greater extent 
other fungi attack other species of insects, fre- 
quently to such an extent as to keep them 
wholly from being mischievous to man. Prof. 
Arthur has recently shown how the clover-leaf 
weevil is kept in check by one of these little 
vegetable parasites. The larve appear in May. 
In the latter part of the month he found large 
numbers clinging to the leaves and upper part 
of the stem, apparently dying from the fungus 
attack. Soon after the Ist of June no living 
specimen could be found. The fungus induces 
the epidemic disease which carries off the larvee 
in great numbers.—Selected. 


Explosion of a Petroleum Steamer at Calais, 
France-—The Scientific American gives a de- 
scription of a remarkable explosion on board of 
a steamer at Calais, France, which had just 
discharged a cargo of petroleum. At the time 
of the explosion, water was being pumped into 
her ballast tanks. It is supposed the disaster 
was caused by one of the engineers going into 
the hold with a naked light to inspect the tanks. 
The vapor of the petroleum mingled with the 
air in the hold formed an explosive mixture, 
which was set on fire by the lamp. 

The captain, with his wife and another woman, 
were in their cabin in the after part of the 
steamer, and this remained almost intact—the 
captain never imagining the disaster was so 
serious until he came on deck. The rest of the 
ship, with the exception of a small part of the 
forecastle, was blown into the air, and scattered 
in all directions, while the sides of the vessel 
were blown clean away. Some heavy pieces of 
machinery were hurled three-quarters of a mile 
or more. Almost simultaneously with the ex- 
plosion, a huge cloud of black smoke and 
debris rose into the air, and burst into a column 
of flame of great height—the hull becoming a 
mass of flame. 


A Tamed Rabbit.— A correspondent of 
Chambers’s Journal sends to it an account of a 
rabbit which was caught when a few days old— 
“My mother undertook to try and rear him, 
allowing him to live for a time in her pocket, 
and feeding him with milk from a teaspoon. 
He grew fast, and soon became quite friendly, 
being fed regularly on bran, fresh leaves, oats, 
and any pieces he could get given him; for he 
always knew the meal hours, and would come 
and beg sweetly by the side of every one round 
the table. 

“Once he was missing for a long time, and 
we had given him up for lost, when he suddenly 
came scrambling down the chimney, none the 
worse, except for a little soot in his fur. He 
would always come at the call of ‘Bun, bun, 
bun!’ and would jump onto our laps, and, if 
allowed, would eat out of our plates. A favorite 
place for him was to sit on one of our shoulders, 
where he would sleep for hours, and sometimes 
gently nibble an ear! 

“We used to bring him home the red berries 
off of briar-bushes ; of these he was particularly 
fond, never, however, eating the seeds, but leay- 
ing them in neat little heaps on the ground. 


Loaf-sugar, too, he greatly relished, and when he 
saw it on the table, he would jump up, with the 
help of a chair, stand on his hind paws and 
look into the basin—and if the tongs were in 
his way, take them in his mouth and lay them 
on the table, then look in again, take a piece of 
sugar, jump down with it, and crunch it up. 

“He had a hundred pretty ways, but much 
as we loved him, we were a good deal tried by 
him. His destructiveness was serious; boots 
and shoes and bags, if left unguarded, would be 
nibbled round in a very short time. 

“He was now about six months old; and, ag 
we were leaving the place, and could not take 
him with us, we gave him away to some friends 
in town. His fate we have never heard—we 
have never liked to ask, fearing to hear of a 
sad end, such as comes in one way or another to 
most pets.” 


Buffalo Breeding.—The practical extermina- 
tion of the great buffalo herds of the northwest, 
which furnished so large a part of the subsistence 
of the Indian tribes in those regions, has called 
attention to the desirability of preserving this 
breed of animals. In 1878, a band of Indian 
hunters brought into Winnipeg five living buf- 
falo calves. ‘They were allowed to ramble about 
the prairies in the vicinity of the town, in com- 
pany with the ordinary cattle. They continued 
to thrive and multiply, until in 1882, they num- 
bered twenty-three, including some hybrids with 
the domestic cattle. 

The buffalo is a much hardier animal than 
the common ox, less liable to suffer from snow 
and starvation, disease and cold; and its hide, 
with its long coating of hair, is far more valuable. 
But owing to the large size of the forequarters, 
and the smaliness of the hindquarters, it is less 
valuable for beef. As the two species will breed 
with each other, an effort has been made to 
procure a cross, which may take the place of 
the common cattle as ranch animals. Samuel 
L. Bedson, of Winnipeg, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing an animal of nearly the same shape as 
the common steer, but invested with a robe of 
long, soft, glossy fur, which retains the hardiness 
of its wild progenitor. 

The original herd has since been subdivided, 
and a portion of it, numbering about eighty, has 
recently been sent to a ranch at Garden City, 


Kansas. 
——_———— 


Items. 


A Delusion.—It is seldom that we meet with a 
more striking example of blind credulity than that 
exhibited in the following paragraph taken from 
The Independent. 

* More millions have now again found their way 
into Heaven,” exclaims the French Catholic paper, 
La Croix, in commenting enthusiastically on the 
mass read by Leo XIII, in Rome, on the 30th Sep- 
tember, and by his followers all over the world, for 
the deliverance of souls from purgatory. “ By virtue 
of this extraordinary power of the keys,” continues 
the same sheet, “ Leo has decided that the blessin 
of his own jubilee shall be given also to those in 
purgatory, and, on the 30th of September, the Pope, 
together with the whole Church, descended down 
into the grave of St. Peter in order to pour the holy 
blood into the atoning fires. This incomparable 
mass is the most sacred deed which the papal au- 
thority has ever performed in order to release the 
prisoners from purgatory, who are tortured even 
worse than the slaves of Africa.” 


Working Men and War.—At a meeting of Work- 
ing Men’s Societies in Milan, Italy, one of the reso- 
lutions adopted was the following: “ Who furnish 
the chief proportion of the young men who, by 
serving in the army, have to offer themselves as food 
for cannon? It is we—always we. Therefore if we, 
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the working men, have to pay, with our money and 
our blood, for this iniquity of war, it devolves upon 
us also to cry out to the rulers of nations, ‘ We pro- 
test against war. We abhor the divisions which it 
creates between kindred peoples, peoples who only 
wish to live in peace with each other.’ Our real 
enemies, those we are all called a to fight 
against, are Ignorance, Injustice, and Misery.” 


Reformed Presbyterians.—Another effort has just 
been made to weld together two separate bodies of 
Presbyterians. As is well known there are two 
churches bearing the name of “ Reformed Presby- 
terian,”’ which have been drawing closer to each 
other in the years just past. The Synods which re- 
present these bodies, at their late meetings ap- 

inted committees of conference, and these com- 
mittees met in conference, at Beaver Falls, Pa., in 
the month of November. After very earnest dis- 
cussions of the points in which the churches differ, 
it was found that all were reduced to one, and that 
was thoroughly canvassed. The point of difference 
is that one of these bodies refuses to “allow its 
members to incorporate, by voting, with the present 
existing government” of the United States, and the 
other grants this privilege to its members. In 
other words, the members of the churches in one 
denomination may vote ata national election, in 
the other they may not.— The Presbyterian. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting.—At Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Moorestown, N. J., on 
the 13th of Twelfth Month, there was exhibted in 
amarked degree that “harmonious labor’ for the 
spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom which is asked 
for in one of the Queries addressed to the members 
of the Meeting for Ministers and Elders. 

Several of those who spoke were led to point out 
the way to experience that salvation which comes 
by Jesus Christ—which is by unreserved obedience 
to the leadings of his Spirit, which visits the hearts 
of all to effect their redemption from sin, and their 
translation into the condition of adopted children 
of our Father who is in Heaven. None who fully 
submit themselves to God, need fear that He will 
forsake them—the promise remains unchanged— 
“Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

his line of service was truly comforting to those 
who in earnestness and sincerity were seeking to 
know their salvation effected through the workings 
of the Divine power; and who are often made to 
feel that they can do nothing without this help 
from on high. 

There was also earnest exhortation to those who 
still held back from a full surrender of themselves 
into the Lord’s hand. 

The solemnity that overspread the large gather- 
ing was an evidence that the meeting was owned 
by the Head of the Church. 

In the business meeting, a report was received 
from the Committee which had the oversight of the 
Meeting at Atlantic City, stating that meetings had 
been kept’up throughout the past year—the attend- 
ance ranging from about 75 to 150 during the visit- 
ing season ; and from 10 to 30 during that part of 
the year when few visitors are at the sea-shore. 
The meetings had been generally satisfactory in 
character. A new committee was appointed to have 
charge during the next year. 


Friends’ Temperance Association —The Temper- 
ance Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, through its Executive Committee, still 
continues its oversight of two Coffee Stands at Front 
and Church Sts., and Front and Margaretta Sts. re- 
spectively. The men in charge sell an average of 
60 cups of coffee per day. 

A coffee cart, which has just been presented to 
the association by the liberality of a Friend, has a 
route on Front Street from Walnut to Christian ; 
and on Second and Sixth-days, until 12 o’clock at 
night, the man in charge waits on the Boston steamer 
stevedores to supply them with coffee. 

The association has also under its care the Coffee 
House at 4106 Haverford St., and one at Fifth and 

owell. The woman and her husband in charge of 
4106 Haverford Street, are very satisfactory to the 
Committee, as they engage in the work in a Chris- 
tian spirit, and with a strong desire to help the men 
who come within their reach. Quite lately they 





have reported 8 men who seem to have really given 
up drinking, and have gone back to regular work 
and their families through the care extended to 
them at our Coffee House. The Reading Room 
seems to be appreciated, some men coming there 
every evening to read. 

At Fifth and Powell, trade is not yet established, 
and it is a heavy expense to our Treasury. 

At the last Annual Meeting, some Friends inti- 
mated that they would contribute toward the work 
if the Committee would see that it was suitably ex- 
pended. The Committee have labored to carry on 
the good work, and the Treasury is empty. 

Chairman,—Jabez Wood, 1318 Arch St. 

Seeretary,—Anna Woolman, 140 N. 16th St. 

Treasurer,—Charles Matlack, 625 Walnut St. 

29) 
For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE, being an account 
of the lives of Friends and others whose por- 
traits are in the London Friends’ Institute. 

Also descriptive notices of those of the Friends’ 

Schools and Institutions of which the gallery 

contains illustrations, &c. London. 1888, pp. 

878. 


A few copies of this valuable work have 
reached America. The Memoirs are alphabeti- 
cally arranged, and in most instances the year 
of birth and death of the person is given with 
the heading. 

Perhaps the most interesting features of the 
book are the descriptions given of pictures of 
several Friends’ meetings in England, as they 
appeared a century or more ago. In these pic- 
tures a number of well-known Friends are 
readily recognized. The meetings at Grace 
Church Street and the Bull and Month, are 
specially striking. 

The account of Ackworth School also pre- 
sents many points of interest. Founded in 1779, 
largely through the instrumentality of Dr. John 
Fothergill, within fifteen months of its opening 
upwards of three hundred children resided in 
the building. The children’s clothing was sup- 
plied by the school, and the boys were required 
to wear “cocked hat, long tailed coat, leather 
breeches and buckled shoes.” “ The girls wore 
stuff gowns, white caps and neck handkerchiefs.” 

It is remarkable that for more than thirty 
years after its foundation, no direct Scriptural 
instruction was given in this school. 

The whole article on Ackworth will amply 
repay perusal, as well as many other parts of the 
book. G. ¥. 





Make the Best of It—He who makes the best 
of everything that happens to him will always 
have the best that his circumstances will allow, 
and will surely be a much happier man than he 
whose habit of mind is to make the worst of 
everything. 
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The account given by George Whitehead of 
his convincement of the truth of the doctrines 
held by the Society of Friends, of the exercises 
he passed through for his own conversion and 
settlement, of the manner in which the meetings 
of our Society were held in those early days, 
and of his call to the ministry, in which he 
labored about 68 years—having been called into 
that service in the year 1654, when not yet 18 
years of age, furnishes an instructive illustration 
of the views held by our Society as to the true 


ground of gospel ministry, and the manner in 
which it should be exercised. 

When about 14 years of age, through the 
Lord’s visitations, his heart was stirred to seek 
for the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, before he 
knew anything of the people called Quakers. 
Soon after this, he heard of them, and observed 
that they were reviled and reproached by base 
and wicked persons: “therefore,” he says, “ the 
Lord gave me to believe they were his people, 
before I was at a meeting of theirs, or heard 
any of them minister.” 

His home was in Westmoreland, in the north 
of England; and the first meeting he attended 
among Friends was at a place called Sunny 
Bank, near Grayrig Chapel. At this meeting 
“there appeared a great work of the power of 
the Lord, breaking the hearts of divers into 
great sorrow, weeping and contrition of spirit, 
which I believed was a godly sorrow for sin, in 
order to unfeigned repentance.” 

It was sometime after he was fully convinced, 
and his mind turned to the light, that he first 
had the opportunity of listening to the ministry 
of George Fox. G. Whitehead says, “I was 
then very low, serious and intent in my mind, 
willing to see and taste for myself, for my own 
inward satisfaction ; and I saw and felt that his 
testimony was weighty and deep; that it pro- 
ceeded from life and experience, and did be- 
speak Divine revelation, and tended to bring to 
an inward feeling and sense of the life and 
power of Christ, and the sanctifying operation 
thereof in the heart. His speech was not with 
affected eloquence or oratory, or human wisdom, 
but in the simplicity of the gospel, to turn the 
mind to the light and life of Christ; and the 
Lord abundantly blessed his ministry to many.” 

The further account of his Christian Progress 
states: “I saw it was my place to retire inwardly 
to the Light, to the Grace of God, the immortal, 
incorruptible Seed, the ingrafted Word, which 
is our Divine principle, frequently testified of 
among the said people, according to Holy 
Scripture.” “I had a spiritual warfare to go 
through, and a body of sin to put off and be 
destroyed,” I knew a real necessity of the 
work of sanctification, inward cleansing from 
sin, and being born again. That is the new 
birth which is born from above, which only is 
entitled to the kingdom of Christ and of God, 
which no unclean person can inherit.” 

In those days, the narrative says, “ We had 
little preaching, but our meetings were kept 
much and often in silence, or but few words 
declared. The Lord was pleased sometimes by 


his power and word of life to tender and open * 


my heart and understanding, so that He gave 
me, among some others, now and then a few 
words livingly to utter. It was out of these, 
and such frequently silent meetings, the Lord 
was pleased to raise up and bring forth living 
witnesses, faithful ministers, and true prophets, 
in early days in Westmoreland and other 
northern parts, in the years 1654 and 1655.” 

As to the manner in which the gift of the 
ministry must be exercised, G. W. says: “ Keep- 
ing silence before the Lord, and drawing near 
to Him in a true silent frame of spirit, to hear 
first what the Lord speaks to us before we speak 
to others, is the way for renewing our strength, 
and to be his ministers, to speak to others only 
what He first speaks to us.” 

We believe it is seasonable to revive this- 
narrative, and thus afresh to call attention to 
the doctrine held by our Society on the subject 
of ministry, because there is reason to believe 
that in some places opinions and practices are 
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gaining ground which are inconsistent there- 
with. Who can doubt, that if Geo. Whitehead 
had been told that he must study the Scriptures 
as a necessary qualification for the exercise of 
his gift, he would have rejected the advice as 
suitable only for those, whom he calls “not 
experienced, but artificial preachers of what 
they studied, or gathered from others, and 
composed beforehand, without either waiting 
for or receiving immediate openings or instruc- 
tions trom the Spirit of Christ?” 


In the account of the late Indiana Yearly 
Meeting published in the Christian Worker, is 
the following paragraph :— 


“H.S. Newman spoke of the reflex influence 
of home mission work upon members in Eng- 
land; 1,100 are engaged in this work, and they 
are being trained to more effective Gospel ser- 
vice. He said these workers are slowly growing 
into preachers; and you will find these in a few 
years coming to the front and manning the 
ship.” 


This statement confirms the uneasiness which 
has long been felt by many Friends respecting 
one of the tendencies of the First-day school 
system among Friends—that by familiarizing the 
teachers employed therein with the practice of 
addressing their scholars on religious topics, and 
undertaking to explain to them the Scripture 
passages which were presented to view, there 
was a danger of training up as preachers a set 
of persons to whom the Lord had never entrust- 
ed a gift in the ministry ; and thus of degrading 
that precious office from a fresh revelation of 
the Divine will and message to the people, to 
the standard of mere moral lecturing. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The Secretary of the Navy has 
received a cable despatch from Rear Admiral Luce, in 
command of the U.S. steamer Galena, at Kingston, 
Jamaica, saying that the American steamer Haytien 
Republic, recently seized at Port au Prince by the 
Haytien authorities, had been surrendered to him 
upon demand. 

In the United States Senate on the 19th inst., Senator 
Edmunds introduced a resolution, which was referred, 
declaring that the Government of the United States 
will look with disapproval upon, and regard as a 
menace, any connection of any European Government 
with the construction or control of any ship canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien or across Central America. 

Both Houses of Congress have adjourned until First 
month 2nd, 1889. 

The Treasury Department has adopted special mea- 
sures for enforcing the laws to prevent the importation 
of foreign laborers under contract. It has been given 
notice that it will begin proceedings against the labor 
contractors and shipping companies that violate the 
laws on this subject, and has notified all immigration 
commissioners and customs collectors to furnish it with 
the information necessary for that purpose. It is esti- 
mated that in spite of prohibitory legislation, not far 
from 20,000 contract laborers have been brought to our 
port this year. 

The United States Census Report of 1880, is com- 

leted, the twenty-second and last volume having been 
issued. The work contains over 19,000 pages, and has 
cost the country nearly $6,000,000. It is said to be the 
most elaborate undertaking of the kind in the world’s 
history. 

The steamer Kate Adams was burned on the morn- 
ing of the 23d inst., near Commerce, Mississippi. The 
steamer was built at Pittsburg in 1882, at a cost of 
$102,000. The latest reports indicate a possible loss of 
sixty lives. 

A magazine exploded at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, on 
-First-day last, containing 210 kegs of powder and 10 
cases of dynamite. The explosion was caused by the 
carelessness of a 19-year-old boy, named Chas. Gleck, 
who broke the lock on the magazine door and went in 
with a lighted pipe in his mouth. He was blown to 
atoms. Several buildings in the vicinity of the maga- 


zine were demolished, and a number of others were 
damaged. Thirteen persons, including one woman, 
were badly injured. Fifty yards from the magazine 
was 30 tons of dynamite in a cave, which, being frozen, 
was not exploded. 

Prof. H. J. Detmer, of the Ohio State University, 
has concluded the task of photographing the germs 
causing yellow fever, that had been sent him by Dr. 
James E. Reeves, of Chattanooga, Tennessee. The 
Professor says that this is the first time that yellow 
fever germs have been found in the tissue, scientists 
heretofore searching for them in vain. 

The Indian Territory Convention met in Baxter 
Springs, Kansas, on the 18th inst., and passed resolu- 
tions favoring the immediate opening of the entire In- 
dian Territory to white settlers, and the allotment of 
land in severalty to Indians. An interesting and im- 
portant feature of the Convention was the attendance 
and outspoken sentiment of the Indians themselves. 
Quite a number of chiefs and influential men of the 
various Indian tribes, came out strongly in favor of 
allotment of lands, of the individual resposibilities 
of citizenship and the protection of the general Govern- 
ment. Chief John Early, of the Ottawa nation; 
Thomas Richardville, of the Miami nation, and Wil- 
liam Pababac, of the Peoria nation, made stirring 
speeches endorsing the measures advanced by the Con- 
vention. 

The Supreme Court of New Hampshire has sustained 
the law forbidding the sale of oleomargarine unless it 
is dyed pink. 

The proposition is now pending in the State Legis- 
lature of South Carolina, to establish an educational 
qualification for voting. 

The Metholist Preachers’ Association of Columbus, 
Ohio, on the 24th inst., adopted the following: “ We, 
Methodist preachers of Columbus, in view of the eleva- 
tion of a Christian man to the Presidency, do feel that 
this is a fitting time for high offical discountenance to 
the tendencies in certain quarters to imitate the follies, 
displays, pagentry and extravagance of European 
courts. We therefore respectfully protest against the 
proposed expenditure of nearly $100,000 for the pur- 
pose of imitating these follies, corrupting the simpli- 
city of Republican principles, encouraging the tenden- 
cies to extravagance and perpetuating that relic of 
barbarism—the Inauguration Ball—on the occasion of 
his inauguration.” 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 367, an in- 
crease of 36 over the previous week, and 26 over the 
corresponding week last year. Of the number, 172 
were males and 195 females: 70 died of consumption ; 
42 of pneumonia; 26 of old age; 20 of diseases of the 
heart ; 18 of convulsions; 14 of scarlet fever; 13 of 
diphtheria; 13 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 11 of Bright’s disease and 10 of paralysis. 

Markets, &c.— U. S. 43's, 1083; 4’s, reg., 1274; 
coupon, 128}; currency 6’s, 118 a 128. 

Cotton.— Middling uplands were officially quoted at 
10 cts. per pound, and the market ruled quiet. 

Feed was quiet, but firm under scarcity. Quota- 
tions: Winter bran, choice, $17.25; do., fair to good, 
$16.50 a $17; white middlings, $16 a $17; red, do. 
$15 a $16. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super- 
fine, $3.50 a $3.75; do., do., extras, $3.75 a $4; No. 2 
winter family, $4.00 a $4.50; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.625 a $4.75; Pennsylvania roller process, $5 a $5.50; 
Ohio, cléar, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a $5.50; 
Indiana, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a 
$5.50; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.75 a 
$5.00; do. do., straight, $5.00 a $5.50; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.50 a $6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.40 
a $5.00; do., straight, $5.25 a $6.00; do., patent, $6.00 
a $6.85. Rye flour was dull at $3.30 a $3.35 per barrel 
for choice. 

Beef cattle-—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 43 a 5 cts.; 
medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2 
a 3} cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts.; me- 
dium, 4 a 43 cts.; common, 2a 3} cts. Lambs, 3} a 
7 ets. 

Hogs.—Extra Chicagos 7} a 7} cts; good Westerns, 
7 a7} cts.; State, 63 a 63 cts. 

Forricn.—The British Parliament was prorogued 
on the 24th inst., until First Month 31st, next. 

A London correspondent says: “ There is great sur- 
prise at John Walter’s sworn statement, in the course 
of his examination at Edinburgh, in Parnell’s Scotch 
action, that he only owns a sixteenth of the London 
Times and has some hundred partners in ownership. 
The profits of some of these are known in other ways, 
and the revelation gives a new and almost startling 
idea of the vast earnings of the Times.” 


The United Kingdom imported 12,000 tons of eggs 
last year (about 204,000,000 single eggs.) 

A Zanzibar despatch received in London on the 2ist 
inst., says: Letters, dated Stanley Falls, Eighth Mo 
29th, have been delivered here by Tippoo Tib’s men, 
They state that a letter was received at Stanley Falls 
from Henry M. Stanley, on Eighth Mo. 28. Stanley 
was then at Bonyala, on the Aruwhimi, where he had 
arrived on Eighth Mo. 17. He had left,.Emin Pasha 
eighty-two days before, in perfect health and provided 
with plenty of food. Stanley had returned to Bonyala 
for the loads of stores in charge of his rear guard, and 
intended to leave ten days later to rejoin Emin. He 
reported all the whites in the expedition as healthy 
and said the expedition wanted nothing, ” 

In the Stanley Falls advices it is stated that Stanley 
wrote that Emin was in possession of a vast store of 
ivory and many oxen, and that he had abundance of 
food. Stanley intended to leave Bonyala at the end of 
Eighth Month. 

More recently, another London paper edited by an 
intimate friend of Stanley, says: We have received 
despatches from two reliable sources, which enable us 
to state almost absolutely that Stanley has arrived at 
Bangala, on the Congo, and not at Bonalya, on the 
Aruwhimi, as reported. 

A despatch from Suakim, received in London on the 
20th inst., says: The combined force of British and 
Egyptians have made an attack upon the rebel posi- 
tion. They stormed the redoubts and trenches, and, 
after an engagement lasting half an hour, drove the 
enemy into the bush. The victory was complete. 

A notable result of the Panama Canal collapse is 
that both in Paris and in the provinces, all the anger 
and disappointment of the investors is directed against 
Parliament, while sympathy is extended to De Les- 
seps. Both De Lesseps and De Normandie daily 
receive numerous letters from holders of Panama 
shares and bonds, encouraging them with assurances 
and promises that every possible sacrifice will be made 
to save the enterprise. 

A despatch to the London News from Paris, says: 
It is stated in financial circles here that the American 
Committee of the Panama Canal Company has offered 
to refund to the liquidators the sum of 9,000,000 franes, 
this being the amount of commission received from the 
company. “This would keep the work going for a 
fortnight or three weeks, and the offer will probably 
be accepted. If other similar offerings are forthcom- 
ing, the company might be kept afloat for some time, 
even if the lottery loan proves an absolute failure.” 

The Cabinet at St. Petersburg has under considera- 
tion a new law to go into operation in 1889, under 
which foreigners who have lived five years in Russia 
will be compelled’ to become Russian subjects or else 
be expelled from the country. 

Several diamonds were found in the meteoric stone 
which fell recently near Novos Urei, in Russia. 


NOTICES. 


Westrown BoarprnG Scnoou Stace.—During the 
Winter term the stage will be at Westtown Station on 
the arrival of the 8.53 and 2.47 trains from Philadel- 
phia, to convey passengers to the school, and at other 
times on timely notice to 

J.G. WriurAMs, Supt. 
Westtown, Pa. 


Wantep. — A Superintendent and Matron for 
Friends’ Boarding School of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Those of our members feeling their minds drawn 
towards the position, are desired to make early appli- 
cation to any of the undersigned. 

Aaron Frame, Barnesville, Belmont 
Hannah Tatum, . - 
John W. Smith, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio. 
Sarah F. Holloway, Flushing, Belmont Co., “ 


Co., Ohio. 


“ “ 


Diep, First Month 8th, 1888, at his residence in 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa., GEorGE W. CooPER, 
aged 77 years, a member and elder of New Garden 
Monthly, and West Grove Particular Meeting. “Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace.” 


, Eighth Month 27th, 1888, in this city, ANNA 
Cresson, aged 74 years, daughter of the late Benjamin 
and Deborah Cresson, a member of Western District 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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